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JAMES MCCOSH

we should have done.   Yet there were times when we
did so.

It seems that I opened my mind fully to John Ander-
son, with whom I was in constant intercourse. He was
the son of a poor blind man from the Water of Urr, in
Kirkcudbrightshire, who came to beg his bread in the
streets of Edinburgh. Both father and son made friends
to themselves, and the son had passed through college.
The son was tall and gaunt, but was possessed of consid-
erable genius, and was of fervent, if not consistent, piety.
He took a fancy for me on account of some supposed
independence and originality in my views. On my
writing to him on my spiritual state, he wrote me in
reply:

" The truth is, I felt myself little in a capacity to answer the
disclosure you then made to me of your spiritual state in a
becoming manner. Neither yet do I feel myself able to do so.
I have indeed often thought of you. I have thought of you
with tears as a dear friend in great extremity; and I have
prayed for you with all the earnestness that a miserable sinner
like myself can feel and express in behalf of one he extremely
loves, that God may be pleased to show you His glory in the
face of Christ crucified, to let in so powerfully upon your soul
that you shall be made willing instantly, and be filled with a
determination to glory in nothing but in His Son, by whom
the world is crucified to you, and you to this world. But who
is this, you will say, who thus prays for me 1 My dear McCosh,
it tortures me to think that you have such reason to say so.
"We ought to have spoken of these things before, like men in
earnest. "We who sympathize with each other so largely in
everything else, ought to have opened our minds to each other
on this most important of all subjects, and without reserve.
But you know how we acted, and many a pang it has cost me                         f tll^
